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Bees and Flowers is a new 4-page 
circular just issued by the National Bee- 
Keepers’ Union, 147 South Western Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. It treats of the relation of 
bees to horticulture, being a reprint of the 
valuable and interesting essay by Bro. C. 
P. Dadant, which we published in the Bre 
JOURNAL for June 21, 1894. This new cir- 
cular should be widely distributed in fruit- 
growing districts, as the facts which it cor- 
tains regarding the great value of bees to 
blossoms, are clear and conclusive. We 
presume you can have as many free copies 
as you can use judiciously, by addressing 
the Union as above. 


— 2 < —m- » ~-—-- —___ 


Cotton-Waste for Smoker Fuel. 
-Mr. L. Highbarger—a successful bee- 
keeper—says in the Home Journal that he 
uses cotton-waste for bee-smoker fuel, such 
as possibly may have been used in axles 
of railroad cars, and saturated with oil. He 
says it gives the best satisfaction of any- 
thing he has tried, andit never goes out. 
The way to use itis this: ‘* Drop a coal of 
fire in the fire-box of the smoker; then put 
some of the cotton-waste on it, give a few 
puffs with the bellows, and then notice 
how slowly it burns.” 


-_~— + + 


Honey will be Money this year, sure. 








NO. 6. 


Bro. W.C. R. Kemp, of Orleans, 
Ind., met with a serious accident on Tues- 
day, July 24th. His horses ran away, and 
as aresult dislocating and fracturing the 
bones of bis left wrist. We can sympathize 
with Bro. K., as we received exactly the same 
kind of an injury 16 years ago last June, 
having been thrown from a horse on the 
farm. But J7ime has fully healed the hurt, 
as he does in nearly all cases, whether 
wounds of the feelings or body. 





Keeping Empty Combs.—Bro. 
Hutchinson says in the Review that combs 
which he didn’t expect to use this season 
have kept nicely, hung one inch apart ina 
dark. cool cellar. They have not been 
fumigated, and he sees no need of it. 


—_— —-- 


Our Visit to Mr. Lyman’s.—On 
the afternoon of Saturday, July 28th, we 
visited the home and apiary of Bro. Walter 
C. Lyman, of Downer’s Grove, Ills., 20 
miles southwest of this city, on the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy railroad. We 
boarded the train at the Union Depot in 
Chicago at 12:10 p.m., and arrived at our 
destination about 1 o’clock, where we found 
Mr. Lyman waiting for us with horse and 
carriage. 

He lives nearly a mile directly north of 
town, ona farm of 240 acres. The family 
consists of Bro. L., his mother (who is 73 
years old), and an unmarried sister. Mr. 
Lyman is also unmarried. He is about 40 
years old—certainly old enough to know 
what kind of a wife he wants, but for some 
reason (likely well known to himself) he 
has not, as yet, found this particular one 
of ‘* Heaven’s best blessings.”’ 

Mother Lyman is a dear old lady—but 
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she has a heart as young as the youngest. 
We did enjoy visiting with her. Sheisa 
great reader, and well educated, having 
attended Oberlin College and taught school 
in her earlier days. The Lymans are earn- 
est members of the Congregational church, 
though we felt at once like claiming them 
all as Methodists—so similar are the larger 
denominations becoming these days. We're 
glad of it. All hail, the glorious day, when 
all the imaginary denominational lines 
shall have been obliterated, and we shall, 
as true brothers and sisters, be working in 
the interest of a common humanity, as well 
as for a common eternal existence. No 
bigotry in that, as we can see. 

To return to the object of our visit: Of 
course our object was to see Mr. Lyman’s 
bees, and to study the methods he uses. He 
has 70 colonies of something like the 
leather-colored bees. He prefers the 3- 
banded Italians. His apiary is nicely and 
conveniently located just to the east of the 
house—perhaps three rods away. On this 
same side of the house is a porch which Mr. 
Lyman has enclosed with wire-screen, to 
be used as an extracting room, and for 
otber apiarian work. Just at the edge of 
the apiary, and to the right of the wire- 
screened porch, be has a large canvas 
stretched up, which forms a cool, shady 
place. and under which a part of the work 
is performed. 

He is this year using a bee-escape honey- 
board, which will be illustrated and de- 
scribed in next week’s BEE JouRNAL. He 
thinks that with it swarming can be almost 
entirely prevented, and a larger crop of 
honey secured—that is, when there is nec 
tar in the flowers for the bees to gather 
His management as to swarming is much 
the same as has been described in the Ber 
JOURNAL by Mr. Demaree and Mr. Dug- 
dale, excepting that he uses the bee-escape 
honey-board. This is not exactly a new 
invention, but more an application of 
known principles in another form. 

The season had been very dry, so that 
the sources of white honey were entirely 
cut off, and only honey-dew was gathered. 
His crop of comb honey so far was only 
about 30 pounds, for as soon as he saw that 
honey-dew was being gathered, he re- 
moved the sections that bad been placed on 


the hives. 
Mr. Lyman uses the 8-frame dovetailed 
brood-chamber with the Hoffman self-spac- 





ing frames, and the Heddon surplus case— 
single-tier wide-frames. His swarms are 
hived on one-inch starters of comb founda- 
tion. 

Last year Mr. L. received an award at 
the World’s Fair on extracted honey. 

Mrs. Lyman said that ‘‘ Walter”’ got his 
start in bees about 12 years ago, by a stray 
swarm locating on one of their trees on 
Sunday. A relative happening to be there, 
who knew about hiving bees, helped to hive 
the swarm, and after that the enthusiastic 
owner studied them, purchased books and 
papers on the subject, and when he took off 
his first crop of 75 pounds of honey, it was 
thought a big thing! From that one swarm 
has grown the present well-equipped apiary 
of 70 colonies, which in years before this 
has produced thousands of pounds of honey 
in a single season. 

We returned home in the evening, feeling 
that we had spent a pleasant, and, to us, a 
very profitable afternoon. 

Next week Bro. Lyman will tell you 
about his bee-escape honey-board and its 
use. 


—_——— -_<-——_>e <--——-—_—— 


Keeping Surplus Queens.—Bro. 
Alley, in the June Apiculturist, gives his 
method of keeping surplus queens, in this 
one short paragraph: 


One way to keepsurplus queens—either 
virgin or laying queens —is to place them 
in nursery-cages, about 35 queens to a 
frame, and insert the frame in a queenless 
hive. Here the queens remain quiet and 
contented for weeks. 


_—_ + 


Hioney-Dew from %‘Texas.—Dr 
Wm. R. Howard has sent us this letter ac- 
companying a sample of bhoney-dew, which 
he describes 


Fort WortH, Tex., July 28, 1894. 

Epitok Bee JouRNAL:—I send you by 
this mail a sample of honey-dew, gathered 
by the bees and stored as honey. This was 
gathered from June 30th to July 5th, 1894. 
lt is the first time in nearly 20 years that 
there bas been such a yield frum this 
source. This is gathered from walnut, 
pecan, live-oak, and a few other trees; the 
most extensive excretion or exudation 
being from the walnut and pecan, to which 
it owes its color and flavor. 

About the time (June 15th) the horsemint 
had begun to yield honey, cold rainy 
weather set in, and continned for about 
two weeks. After this, the hot wave, with 
its simoons. visited us. The wet weather 
had so stimulated the growth (it being the 
time of second growth of these trees), the 
leaves were extravasated with the succu 
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lent flow of sap, causing an exudation, 
called honey-dew., and for five or six days— 
until the rain washed it off—the leaves 
were dripping with this viscid liquid. The 
stuff more resembles new pine tar—green- 
ish black—than anything else. The taste 
is not so bad. but I consider it worthless— 
not fit for table use. or to feed bees in win- 
ter orspring. I send it more as a curiosity 
than for anything else. Pass it around. 
Wm. R. Howarp. 

Thank you, Doctor, for the generous 
sample of honey-dew. We are “passing it 
around,”’ but so far no one seems to care to 
order itin very extensive quantities! It 
-ertainly is not fit for table use, as you say. 
Besides, it is the blackest stuff we have yet 
seen called ‘‘honey-dew.’’ Truly, it isa 
‘curiosity,’ and we shall preserve it as 
such. 





A Use for Propolis.—E. E. Hasty, 
inthe July /eview, suggests that propolis 
can be profitably used in this way: 


A sufficient quantity of it melted into the 
bottom of an old leaky wash-dish, or other 
played out utensil, makes things lovely 
again—provided you occasionally set it out 
in the sun to heal up cracks that may en- 
sue. Andin the dire domestic extremity 
of a leak in the wash-boiler that will not be 
stopped, propolis is just a ‘* ministering 
angel.’? You see it never really melts. and 
is heavier than water any way, and so will 
remain at the bottom. Put a generous 
piece of clean tin over the place, so the 
clothes cannot get soiled. In applying the 
stuff. heat the bottom first, and then rub 
all around and over the leaky territory 
with a lump of the propolis. 


ir 





Better Quality Paper Wanted. 

One of our subscribers in Michigan wants 
to know why we don’t use better paper in 
the BEE JourNaL. To answer his question 
briefly, we must say it is because we can’t 
afford it, at such a lowsubscription price as 
“1.00 a year. And yet we could, if a// sub- 
scribers would pay their subscriptions, and do 
it promptly. 

It must be remembered that the BEE 
JOURNAL has no bee-supply business to 
lean on, but that all expenses must be paid 
out of the receipts for subscriptions and 
advertising alone. If a// subscriptions and 
advertising accounts were paid, and there 
were no losses whatever, why, of course we 
could afford to use better paper, more 
pictures, and improve the BEE JOURNAL in 
several other particulars. But all people 
are not as *‘ good pay’’ as they might be, 
and others meet with misfortune, so that a 





certain percentage must be allowed, we 
regret to say. for both the willful and the 
unwilling delinquents. 

Then, again, how much does one expect 
to get for two cents? For a monthly bee- 
paper at $1.00 a year, you pay 8}¢ cents a 
copy; you get 52 copies of the Bee JOURNAL 
Jor only $1.00—less than two cents per copy! A 
good many people seem to think it is worth 
that, even without a superior quality of 
paper. But once let all who are owing on 
their subscriptions pay up, and keep paid up, 
so we can know what to depend upon from 
that source; then let each present sub- 
scriber send us just one new yearly subscriber, 
before Sept. Ist, and we'll promise to use 
better paper, and in many other ways im- 
prove the old AmERicaN BEE JOURNAL. 
Will you doit? If you will, we will. 





Our Doctor’s Hints.—The new de- 
partment conducted by Dr. Peiro in the 
Bre JourRNAL, is meeting with much favor, 
we are glad to note. Here is what our 
good friend, R. A. Burnett, thinks of it: 


EpiTor AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL.— 

Dear Sir :—By adding tothe BEE JOURNAL 
a department conducted by a doctor, you 
have earned. and will receive, substantial 
support, by prompt renewals, and new sub- 
scribers who will be brought in thereby. 

In your issue of July 26th, Dr. Peiro 
philosophizes on the ‘Contented Mind.” 
and, in my opinion, does well. In ‘** Bow- 
legs and Teething,’’ who can tell the num- 
bers of people that will draw comfort, hope 
and cure, with lots of prevention, there- 
from; and then it all goes for the cost of 
subscription to the AMERICAN BEE Jour- 
NAL! R. A. BURNETT. 
Chicago, Ull., July 27. 

We hope that especially the women in the 
homes of bee-keepers will carefully read 
‘Our Doctor’s Hints,’’ for to them more 
than to any others falls the treatment of 
the sick or complaining ones of the family. 
Most assuredly it will well repay the men 
to read it also, as Dr. Peiro is a man who is 
acquainted with farm and garden work, 
and doubtless will always have something 
to say that will be profitable to even the 
hired man on the place. 

By the way, until further notice, we can 
furnish back numbers from July ist (when 
Dr. Peiro began his ** Hints’’), soif any of 
our readers desire to have their friends 
take the BEE JOURNAL, their subscriptions 
can begin with July Ist, and thus have all 
the helpful hints so far published in the 
BEE JOURNAL. 



























































































































































































































































































































ANSWERED BY 


DR. Cc. C. MILLER, 


MARENGO, ILL. 


In this department will be answered those 
questions needing IMMEDIATE attention, and 
such as are notof sufficient special interest to 
require replies from the 20 or more apiarists 
who help to make “ Queries and Replies” so 
interesting on another page. In the main, it 
will contain questions and answers upon mat- 
ters that particularly interest beginners.—ED., 


AB A AM, hn Dt Ml tn Mil. th, Ml A MED, >. ir hl hi. Ci Le 


Honey-Board and Its Use. 


1. Whatin your opinion is the best 
kind of honey-board to use—one made 
of a full sheet of zine, or one made of 
wood slats with perforated zinc between? 
By the ** best” I mean with what kind 
of a honey-board will bees store the 
most honey ? 

2. Do vou think it makes any differ- 
ence whether the openings in the honey- 
board come directly over the top-bars of 
the frames, or whether they come direct- 
ly between the top-bars ? S. D. C. 

Seattle, Wash. 


ANSWERS.—1. As you put the ques- 
tion, I don’t think there’s any differ- 
ence. Possibly it may be just a trifle 
easier for a bee to go through a perfora- 
tion when she can have the wooden 
strip to belp walk straight through the 
hole, but I doubt if the difference would 
perceptibly tell on the amount of honey 
stored. 

But I think there is some difference 
when your own time and convenience is 
concerned. The full sheet is inclined to 
sag down, so that you do not have it at a 
uniform distance above the 
and as a result the bees will 
the top-bars wherever it 
than 4 inch. For this reason I 
the slatted excluder. 


) 


2. I doubt if it does. 


top-bars, 
glue it to 
comes closer 


prefer 


= asain 
Comb Between Frames and Super. 


I have been bothered considerably by 
my bees building comb between the 
brood-frames and the super: also build 
ing across spaces of brood-frames. Is 
there any way to prevent them doing 











so? Your answer may be of use to 
other beginners W. A. G. C. 
Fremont, Nebr. 


ANSWER.—That’s one of the things 
that has had a great dea) of discussion 
and experimenting. Have top-bars 1! 
inches wide and & thick, then have 
them at fixed distances like the Hoffman 
frame, or else use Stephens’ spacers, 
and have only 4 of an inch between 
top-bars and supers, and I think you'll 
have very little trouble with burr-combs. 

If you want to go to the trouble, you 
can probably make the frames you have 
do. Very likely you have loose, hang- 
ing frames like those mostly in use. 
Suppose the top-bars are & of an inch 
wide and % thick. Take pieces of 
wooden separator % wide and !g thick, 
and nail on each side of the top-bar. If 
your top-bars are 1 inch wide, then the 
strips must be 1/16 thick. Now you 
have a top-bar 14 wide and % thick. 
Very likely there is a space of 3g be- 
tween your top-bars and sections. In 
that case nail little strips 1g thick in the 
rabbet, and that will make the space 
between top-bar and super only 4 of an 
inch. Then put little blocks about two 
inches long on each side of the upper 
end of the end-bars, these blocks having 
such thickness that your frames will be 
spaced 1% from center to center. Or, 
better yet, get Stephens’ spacers. 


_<-—_ + -- _- 


Live or Dead Brood—Surplus Bees. 


1. How can you tell live from dead 
brood when all are capped over? I 
took out the frames from 2 colonies 
when looking for the queen, and I think 
some of the brood chilled, yet I am not 
sure, 

2. What can be done 
plus bees ? I have seven colonies—all 
that I feel safe in keeping now—yet 
they continue to swarm, and no sale for 


with the sur- 


bees here. What I wish to know is, 
what am I to do with those in excess of 


F. M. L. 


what I want to keep ? 
Langlois, Oreg. 


ANSWERS.-—1. If the brood 
over, some of it chilled and some not, I 
don’t think you can tell the two apart 
without uncapping. Unecap it, and then 
the dead brood will not have the bright, 
plump, white appearance of the live. 
, had a very queer streak 

doubt if you’ve chilled 
especially in strong colo 
rate, the bees will have no 


is capped 


Unless you've 
of weather, I 
brood in July, 


nies. Atany 


trouble in taking care of chilled brood. 
~. You can do lots of things. 
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question how to prevent increase isn’t a | 


difficult one—it’s the question how best 
to prevent swarming that beats us all. 
You can unite in the fall, although it 
may be better to do so in the spring. 
Save your best queen, if there’s a differ- 
ence, in uniting two colonies. 

You can take the old-fashioned way 
of persistently returning all swarms that 
issue. A good way, too, especially with 
all after-swarms. For when the second 
swarm issues with a young queen, one 
or more other young queens are allowed 
to issue from their cells, and when you 
return the swarm there will be one or 
more deaths, and they can’t keep that 
up so very long. Simply put back the 
swarm every time it issues. 

You can break up any colony you 
please now. Distribute its frames, bees 
and all, to other colonies. The old bees, 
of course, will go back to the old place, 
but if their hive is taken away they will 
unite with some of the nearest colonies. 


———————_—  -- -—~—e e = — 
Removing Honey from Cross Bees. 


I have 11 colonies of hybrid bees, and 
they are very cross. I would like to 
know how to get the sections away from 
the bees without the bees tearing some 
of the caps off the honey. Is the Porter 
bee-escape used for that purpose? If 
so, how many would I need, and how 
would I use them? Some of my hives 
have as high as 100 pounds of surplus 
already. I think we have a good bee- 
country here. The bees do their work 
along the north fork of the Canadian 
river. Success to the BEE JOURNAL. 

Choctaw City, Okla. T. We En 


ANSWER.—I think the Porter 
would solve the problem for you. 
lieve printed instructions for use are 
sent with the escape. With only 11 
colonies you will get along very well 
with a single escape. Of course, you 
can make faster work with more. The 
kind of bees you have makes a good 
deal of difference. The more black 
blood, the more inclined to tear holes in 
the cappings when disturbed, while Ital- 
ians are not likely to do anything of the 
kind. 


escape 
I be- 


-—_——Se. 


Hoffman Frames--Sections--Swarming 


1. What size are the Hoffman frames? 
2. Can one or two pound sections be 
used on the Thompson Golden hive ? 
3. Do bees alway swarm 
young queen is hatched out? 
4. I have a dozen Golden patent hives 


before a 





and one dozen boxes. I had 11 colonies 
last spring and now I have 24. I lost 5 
swarms that went to the woods. Would 
you advise another hive, different and 
better? or can I use all the late im- 
provements on the hive I now have ? 
D. S. M. 
Lewiston, W. Va., July 24. 


ANSwErRs.—-1. 175x914, outside meas- 
ure. 

2. I don’t know what the Thompson 
Golden hive is, but I hardly think there 
is any hive in use in this country that 
will not admit the use of 1 and 2 pound 
sections. All that is necessary is to 
have a chance to place them on top. 


> 


3. Yesandno. At regularswarming- 
time, when a prime swarm issues with 
the old queen, such a swarm generally 
issues about the time the first queen- 
cell is sealed, so always before she is 
hatched out. But sometimes the old 
queen is superseded at other than 
swarming-time, or some accident causes 
the loss of the old queen, and at such 
times the bees do not swarm before the 
queen emerges. 

4. 'm not competent to answer that 
question, for I don’t know what the 
Golden hive is. You'll find it a good 
deal of trouble to change and have two 
kinds of hives, still there may be enough 
difference to make it worth while. Can’t 
you make it convenient to see at some 
neighboring bee-keeper’s one of the pop- 
ular modern hives such as the Dovetail, 
then you can judge something about the 
difference, Or, you might get one of 
the hives yourself, and judge from that. 





**Foul Brood ; Its Natural History 
and Rational Treatment,” is the title of an 
interesting booklet by Dr. Wm. R. Howard, 
of Texas. It also contains a review of the 
work of others on the same subject. It is 
being sold at the office of the Bez Jovur- 
NAL. Price, postpaid, 25 cents; or clubbed 
with the Bee JourNaL for one year—both 
together for $1.15. 


— 


Profitable Bee-Keeping, by Mrs. 
Atchley, will continue for some time in her 
department of the Bree JOURNAL, at least 
each alternate week. Until further notice 
we can furnish the back numbers from May 
ist, beginning with her ** Lessons,’ to new 
subscribers who pay $1.00 for a year’s sub- 
scription to the Bez JouRNaL—that is, we 
can commence their year with the number 
having the first lesson, if they so desire. 
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Qur Doctor's HINTS. 


By F. L. PEIRO, M. D. 


MeVicker’s Building, CAICAGO, ILL. 





Dandruff Prevention and Care. 


Cuas. W. Sanrorp, Ono, Wis. :—My dear 
young friend, I am glad you have the right 
spirit of enquiry toask questions. It is one 
of the most effective ways to knowledge, 
and I shall be glad to hear from readers of 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, especially 
from its younger members. But to your 
request. 

Dandruff is a scaly affection of the scalp, 
a localirritation by which the superficial 
layer of skin comes off in bran-like flakes, 
sometimes proving quite annoying because 
of its filthy appearance on the clothing. It 
is a self-imposed punishment for our ignor- 
ance and unclean habits. Combs are re- 
sponsible for most of it, beginning from the 
day our dear mothers scratch our heads 
with a fine-comb, and ending with our use 
of those sharp-tooth machines that irritate 
the scalp, mako small sores, and they in 
healing, itch, which causes us to scratch, 
and so the trouble is kept up indefinitely. 

Then comes the next worse step—the use 
of various lotions to stop and prevent the 
falling particles we call ‘‘dandruff.”’ You 
can rely upon it that all such mixtures are 
harmful, no matter how highly commended. 
Let them alone! 

The cure is simple enough. Commence 
by anointing the head moderately well with 
vaseline or cosmoline, obtained in any 
drug-store. It is best put on with a sponge. 
Do this every third day for about four 
times. Donot use a comb in arranging 
your hair. (Ladies should use a wide- 
tooth comb, with teeth ground very dull.) 
Men can easily part their hair with a 
brush. The ‘‘ knack” of it is soon learned, 
and is better every way. Indeed, they may 
practice the old farmer's way—who parted 
his hair with a fowe?. No dandruff on that 
head! 

After the fourth application of vaseline, 
you will notice the dandruff nearly gone, 
because the vaseline has healed the sores 
from which the scales came off. Oils or 
animal grease of any kind are injurious, be- 
cause it becomes rancid in the hair, and 
creates more mischief, instead of cure. 








(You no doubt know that vaseline is a pro- 
duct of coal-oil or kerosene, hence it is 
called a mincra/ oil.) 

Well, after the dandruff is pretty well 
gone, simply wash your head, every day, 
in nice clear, cold water, and rub the scalp 
briskly with your finger ends—not your nails, 
which should always be kept trimmed even 
with the finger tips—a sure sign of gentle- 
manly cleanliness. 

Now, my good boy, you follow out these 
directions carefully, and then let me hear 
from you again. Good-bye. 
Treatment for Dysentery. 


Dysentery is one of those insidious com- 
plaints that come like a ‘thief in the 
night.’’ when we least expect it. There are 
certain times and seasons when this dis- 
order is most likely to manifest itself, and 
just about xow is that very time. And it is 
astonishing what slight transgression, in 
diet or exposure, may develop an attack! 
You feel well in the morning, you have 
worked with a will and overheated yourself 
and then sat down to cool—that is the first 
step in its progress. At supper, being 
hungry, you have indulged in large drinks 
of water or tea; eaten fatty meats, pud- 
ding or pie, and gone to bed. This is the 
second and effective step. 

Your sleep is troubled, some sickness at 
the stomach sets in during the night, more 
or less severe colic comes on, and by morn- 
ing you experience the forcible evidence of 
what proves to be dysentery—which really 
means an inability of nature to digest and 
assimilate the quantity and quality of food 
you have taken the evening before, and so 
the contents of the stomach pass, fer- 
mented and irritating, into the intestinal 
canal, and set up an inflammation of its 
lower portion principally, which results in 
the pain, prostration, and passing of bloody 
mucous which we now recognize as * flux.” 

Unless proper remedies are at once used, 
more serious consequences may follow. 
What shall first be done? Garden “ puss- 
ley ’’ is generally easy to obtain. Takea 
large handful, wash it clean, boil it in two 
quarts of water for one hour. When boiled 
to one quart, take off and strain the liquid 
through a clean towel. Of this “ tea” give 
a half teacupfulina pint of water as hot 
ascan betaken. It may produce vomiting 


—all the better if it does; but if not, keep 
right on giving it every two hours, except 
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If so, let him 


he wow t starve ! 


when the patient is asleep. 
rest. 

So keep doing, and in 24 or 36 hours he 
will feel quite ‘“‘chipper.”’ But right here 
is where you patience and good judgment 
must come to the rescue! He will want to 
eat your pantry out of sight, but you must 
insist on giving him, very sparingly, of 
crackers and milk, or toasted bread well 
soaked in milk—fed often, and only a little 
at a time, because 


Not a thing to eat by 


you see ?—his stomach 
must have rest. Cool buttermilk is excel- 
lent, if liked. 

After the first day’s light feeding, the 
yolk of a boiled egg (not the white!) may 
be given morning, noon, 
with the usual bread and 


day a simple 


and early evening, 

milk. The third 
rice-pudding may be ven- 
tured on in addition, and the juice of fresh 
berries in a little cool water will be relished 
besides. After that, he will be well enough 
to take care of himself, with a little caution. 

Practically the same treatment applies 
to children, and if they 
irritation or 
morning 


show symptoms of 
hot bath, 
will do wonders in 
remember, ax 


nervousness, the 
and night, 
quieting them. But 


nurse is worse than none. 


€ reitable 





CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 


Time and place of meeting. 


1894. 
Aug.16.—East Tennessee, at Whitesburg,Tenn 
H. F. Coleman, Sec., Sneedville, Tenn. 


Oct. 16-18.—North American, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Frank Benton, Sec., Washington, D. C. 


Sept. 11-13,—Nebraska State, at Lincoln. 
L, D. Stilson, See., York, Nebr. 


Sept. 15.—S. E. Kansas, at Bronson, Kan. 
J.C. Balch, See.. Bronson, Kans. 
1895. 


Jan. waite.» o o., at Franklin, Pa 
. Pizer, Sec . Franklin, Pa. 


Feb. 8, 9.—Wisconsin, at Madison, Wis. 
J. W. Vance, Cor. Sec., Madison, Wis. 


(as™ In order to have this table complete, 
Secretaries are requested to forward full 
particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—THE EDITor. 
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North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 


Pres.—Emerson T. Abbott St. Joseph, Mo. 
Vice-PREs.—O. L. Hershiser....Buffalo, N. Y. 
SECRETARY—Frank Benton, Washington, D.C. 
TREASURER—George W. York...Chicago, Ills. 


National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 





PRESIDENT—Hon. R. L. Taylor..Lapeer, Mich. 
GEN’L MANAGER—T. G. Newman, Chicago, Ll. 
147 South Western Avenue. 











CONDUCTED BY 
MRS. JENNIE ATCHLEY, 
BEEVILLE, TEXAS. 
942.42.42.444444444444428484824 


Straw Mats Over the Frames to Keep 
Off Heat. 


Mrs. AtcHitEy:—We had bad luck 
with broken combs once from heat, and 
lost nearly all our whole apiary. But 
we have had no loss since we have used 
the straw mat over the frames, as it 
keeps the heat of the sun’s rays off the 
tops of the combs. Try them. 

CHAS. DADANT & Son. 

Hamilton, Ill., July 21. 


Thank you, my good friends, for this 
recipe. Itis too good to keep secret, 
and I have given itto the public, as it 
may be the means of helping others, as 
I have had reports from different parts 
of the country, that their bees were 
damaged by the hot wave. Yes, I shall 
try it, and am satisfied that the straw 
mat will keep out the force of the sun’s 
rays. Andit might be well to mention 
right here, that the bees in this latitude 
stop work in the sections in real hot 
weather, unless well shaded, and the 
straw mat will be a help, or a remedy 
for this, too. JENNIE ATCHLEY. 


Foul Brood and Bee-Paralysis in 
Australia. 


Mrs. ATCHLEY:—I think you are 
quite right as to the origin of foul brood. 
We have not a single case in this colony, 
and never had. There is, however, 
plenty of itin the adjoining and south- 
ern colonies. Now, if it would originate 
in dead brood, we had every condition 
necessary to propagate it last year. We 
were then visited by the most disastrous 
floods ever known in this colony, and a 
large number of apiaries were swept 
clean out of existence. 

When the washers subsided, hundreds 
of dead colonies were left scattered 
about, and soon became a filthy mass of 
rotten brood. At this time of the year 
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the colonies were mostly very strong, 
and contained a large amount of brood, 
and with the thermometer registering 
daily from 9O- to 100° in the shade, 
what more favorable condition could ex- 
ist for its appearance if it could exist 
spontaneously ? 

On page 142 of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL you state that salt will not 
cure bee-paralysis. No, it will not: but 
if you will sprinkle powdered sulphur 
over the bees and brood once or twice, 
you will cure it every time, and it will 
remain cured. It must be a very preva- 
lent disease in your county, if more 
than two-thirds of the bees have fallen 
before it during the past three years. 


On page $14 of the BEE JOURNAL for 
1893, you wish you had more photo- 
graphs of old-time bee-keepers ; so per- 
haps one from a recent-time bee-keeper 
from a foreign clime, may be acceptable. 
At least, I trust so. H. L. JONEs. 

Queensland, Australia, May 16. 


Friend Jones, I have been thoroughly 
convinced for some time that foul brood 
does not originate in any kind of dead 
or rotten brood, as it has no appetite for 
such, and cannot start there. It wants 
live brood to start in, and must have it 
or it will not start at all. A common 
filth or air germ will start in dead brood, 
but a foul brood germ never, as foul 
brood .germs are not floating about 
everywhere, unless foul brood is there, 
too, and must have a germ from the old 
bucket to start from. 


In regard to the statement concerning 
bee-paralysis in the U.S., I think you’ve 
been badly informed, or the person that 
imparted to you that information was 
mistaken. I know it has done damage 
in some parts of the United States, but 
I have not seen a case for two years, 
and none exists in this part of Texas. 
But Iam ever so much obliged for your 
remedy, and I am sure that those whose 
bees have it will be proud to know that 
we have at last found a sure cure, and 
it will prove a blessing to our country. 
Will those whose bees have the disease, 
please try Friend Jones’ remedy, and re- 
portif it will cure the disease in this 
country ? Some times a remedy will not 
hold good in all climates. 

Yes, Iam very glad indeed to own the 
photograph of such a bright and intelli- 
gent young bee-keeper from across the 
‘*big pond,” and while he may not be 
such a young bee-keeper, he is compara- 
tively a young man, and one that his 
country should be proud of. Accept 
kind regards and good wishes for the 











success, health and happiness of you 
and yours in your faraway land. 
JENNIE ATCHLEY. 


—_—__—_—_ » << = —_______ 


Bad for Southern California. 


Mrs. AtcuLEy :—I am sorry to have 
such a bad report to make. In the six 
counties comprising the southern por- 
tion of California, and the best portion 
of the State for honey, it is almost a 
total failure—no honey, the drouth hav- 
ing cutit off. Then, to add to this, my 
bees have the foul brood, and I suppose 
the dry weather, together with foul 
brood, will destroy a great many, if not 
all, of the bees in this community. I 
am not going to yield to these disap- 
pointments, but put forth greater en- 
ergies, and clear away the wreck, and 
then try again. JEFF WILLIAMS. 

Tustin City, Calif., July 15. 


Friend Williams, I am sorry indeed to 
learn of your sad misfortunes, and trust 
that you may speedily cure the foul 
brood, and that you may have 24 inches 
of rain next winter, which will insure 
you a fair honey crop. 

It seems that our disappointments 
never come singly, but I think those 
that bear them bravely, and begin with 
new zeal, will be the ones that will suc- 
ceed. I have had several sad disap- 
pointments for three years, and my loss 
more than 3500 this year. Still, Iam 
hopeful, and am thankful that the hot 
wave we had on July 2nd was no worse. 
I wish to thank those friends who have 
so kindly given us help by sending or- 
ders for the queens we had left. Bee- 
keepers are, I believe, the most ready 
and willing to assist each other of any 
class. Still I may be partial, but I 
speak as I feel about it. 

JENNIE ATCHLEY. 


> 


Italianizing Bees. 


Mrs. ATCHLEY :—What is the cheap- 
est and best way to Italianize my bees— 
8O colonies ? ELMER YOUNG. 

Grandview, Texas, July 23. 


Friend Young, it depends upon how 
you are situated, about which is the 
cheapest and best way to Italianize your 
bees. But if you have no other bees 
near you, it will be the cheapest to get 
a few good breeding queens, and rear 
your own queens, especially if you have 
nothing else to occupy your time; and 
then you will be likely to get some rea 
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and helpful experience by rearing your 
own queens. 

But if you allow drones to fly nearer 
than two miles, you will be most sure to 
have part of your queens mate badly. 
But if you wish to rear your queens and 
have them all, or nearly all, mate 
purely, do not allow any drones to fly 
but the pure ones from your breeders. 
One good way to do this, with less dan- 
ger of mismating, is to stimulate by 
feeding one or two of your breeders, and 
rear some drones late in the season, 
when all other drones have been killed 
off. Then you need not take any pains 
to keep other drones from flying, as 
there would be none. In your county 
(Johnson) you could do this in October 
and November, and soon Italianize all 
your bees. You coukd take away the 
queens from four or five of your best 
colonies, and give brood from the breed- 
ers, and when you get cells enough for 


all the colonies, kill the old queens three | 


days before the cells hatch,or three days 
before you wish to move the cells, then 
give each colony a queen-cell; and 
should any miss queens, the operation 
can be repeated, or the colony will win- 
ter all right without a queen. 

Now all this is a good deal of work, 
but if done as I suggest, and late in the 


fall, you will not lose any honey crop 
while you are Italianizing ; and then the 
next spring all your young queens at 


swarming time will be apt to mate 
purely, if you have no other bees near 
you. I may have failed to tell you the 
best and cheapest plan, but this is the 
course I would follow. See Queen-Rear- 
ing in full, in late issues of the AMERI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL. 
JENNIE ATCHLEY. 
P. S.—You had better keep down all 
the cells the bees start on their own 
brood, else you may have a worse queen 
than before. It is a nice job to keep all 
the cells torn down from a number of 
colonies. J. A. 


eee 


Capons and Caponizing, by 
Edward Warren Sawyer, M. D., Fanny 
Field, and others. It clear 
language and illustrations all about 
caponizing fowls; and thus how to 
make the most money in poultry-raising. 
Every poultry-keeper should have it. 
Price, postpaid, 30 cents; or clubbed 
with Bee JOURNAL One year for $1.10. 


shows in 


<< 


Read our great offers on page 163. 





Qne-Pound or Two-Pound Sections, 


Query 935.—Which colony will store the 
more surplus honey—the one provided with 
one-pound sections, or the one having two- 
pound sections ?—lowa. 


I don’t know. 
—E. FRANCE. 

I have not found any material differ- 
ence, in my experience.—J. E. Ponp. 

I do not think there would be any ap- 
preciable difference.—R. L. Taytor. 

If there’s any difference it will bein 
favor of the two-pounds.—C. C. MILLER. 


I think the two-pound. 


There is very little difference, if any, 
in favor of the two-pound.—Mrs. L. 
HARRISON. 

Very little difference, the little, if 
any, being in favor of the two-pound.— 
G. M. DOoLirrLe. 

Other things being equal, I would ex- 
pect a little more in the two-pound sec- 
tions.—M. MAgIN. 

I never have used the two-pound sec- 
tions. My opinion is there would not be 
much difference.--EUGENE SECOR. 


It will probably make but little differ- 
ence, but the advantage would be in 
favor of the two-pound  sections.— 
DADANT & Son. 


I do not believe there would be any 
difference. The one-pound sections 
would sell better in my neighborhood, 
however.—W. M. BARNUM. 

The one with two-pound sections. But 
you will have more finished sections with 
the one-pound style, which are always 
more salable—Mrs. J. N. HEATER. 

I do not think it makes any difference. 
I have made up my mind that when bees 
are disposed to store honey, they will 
put it wherever they can find space.— 
JAS. A. STONE. 


I have a theory that bees will store 
more honey in large receptacles than in 
small ones, but I am not so sure my 
theory will prove true, if one uses sec- 
tions with full sheets of foundation, and 
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tiers up rapidly at the proper time. If 
the bees are to be left largely to them- 
selves, then I would prefer the two- 
pound sections for quantity.—EMERSON 
T. ABBOTT. 

Much depends upon other conditions 
than the size of the sections. My ex- 
perience is that there is really very little 
difference, but probably itis a little in 
favor of the larger sections.—C. H. Dis- 
BERN. 

There might bea slight difference in 
quantity in favor of the large sections, 
but if the one-pounds were in better de- 
mand, I would risk the slight loss in- 





curred in E- 
BORN. 
Conditions being the same, they 


should store about equal. Though it 
must be admitted that the more ob- 
structions in the surplus department, 
the slower the bees are to take to it.— 
J. P. H. BROWN 

I have never tried this, as I never 
used two-pound sections. jut I find 
that I can get more comb honey in Jarge 
frames above the brood-nest, so I be- 
lieve you might get a little more honey 
by using two pounds.—Mrs. JENNIE 
ATCHLEY 

There are two points to be taken into 
account when deciding a question like 
this, which of necessity involves condi- 
tion as well as quantity. Speaking for 
myself, I would prefer a little less honey 
in weight, and have it in good shape. 
But—answering your question directly, 
the advantages as to quantity will be 
slightly on the side of the larger sec- 
tions. —G. W. DEMAREE. 





Continuous Advertising, even if 
it be only a small announcement, pays the 


advertiser the best in the longrun. Spas- 
modic advertising, like ‘‘spasms’’ of any 


kind, is unsatisfactory. To secure the very 
best results, year in and year out, you must 
keep your name and business before the 
public. Only by so doing can you hope to 
keep from being forgotten when the time 
comes that your would-be customers wish 
to purchase what they want. 


——_—___-_ <> — 





Honey as Foodand Medicine is 
just the thing to help sell honey, as it shows 
the various ways in which honey may be 
used as a food and as a medicine. Try 100 
copies of it, and see what good *sales- 
men ”’ they are. See the second page of this 
number of the Bee JouRNAL for description 
and prices. 





Review of the Number for July 26th. 





Witten for the American Bee Journal 
BY DR. C. C. MILLER. 

Here we have the ‘‘Old Reliable,’’ 
Vol. XXXIV, No 4 £Seems a good 
while since it first started—a little more 
than a third of a century ago. Many of 
its readers not born then. Stopped a 
little while for the war, then went 
straight along ever since. Been improv- 
ing, too. Didn’t think it- would when 
the present editor took hold of it. Too 
young. Sut it did. He’s getting older, 
too. All editors do. 

Let’s leaf it over. First item, boracic 
acid is said to be an immediate cure for 
bee-stings. Never tried it, but would 
put emphasis on ‘*is said.” 





NORTH AMERICAN BEE-ASSOCIATION. 


Frank Benton, Secretary of the North 
American Bee-Keepers’ Association, is 
on good ground when he urges continu- 
ous membership in the society of which 
he is secretary. ‘There’s the weak point 
in that association. Held together by a 
rope of sand, members becoming such 
only if they expect to attend the meet- 
ings. Oneof my old professors used to 
say, ‘* Yes, any fool can find fault, but 
the remedy, that’s the thing.” I don’t 
think I know enough to point out a 
remedy, but I can take the fool’s part, 
and show some of the faults. 


John Smith was a member last year 
because it was convenient for him to at- 
tend, but he’ll not be a member again 
this year, perhaps never. It’s too far 
for him to go if he was a member, and 
what inducement is there for him to be 
amember? ‘True, he’ll get the report, 
but he’ll have that anyhow in the bee- 
papers. I understand that in some of 
the societies across the sea there are ad- 


vantages that make it desirable to be 
members even if attendance is impossi- 
ble, and in Canada I think members get 
back, in some way at least, part of the 
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worth of their money. In this respect 
they out-Yankee the Yankees. 


BEES IN A CHURCH—DR. PEIRO. 


Look here, isn’t that yarn on page 
105 just a little steep? Three colonies 
of bees in three walls of a church, * fre- 
quently” the honey begins to run with 
the heat, ‘‘stands in pools about the 
foundation,” and ‘is readily caught in 
pans.” Whew! 

Dr. Peiro’ talks excellent sense ina 
very happy manner. The women-folks 
seem to take very kindly to his depart- 
ment. 

BEE-MOTHS—ITALIAN BEE HISTORY. 


Does Mrs. Atchley, in her interesting 
talks, mean to say that they have a bee- 
moth peculiar to her locality? I have 
seen worms act as she tells about, but I 
always supposed they were the common 
galleria cereana. And what does she 
mean at all when she says, ‘* The worm 
itself is properly named moth ?” Or was 
the intelligent compositor* venting his 
spite at her by making her words mean 
nonsense ? 

That tussle between Robinson 
Baldridge is rather tedious, but 
the thing is commenced, it 
be settled *‘ for keeps.” 


and 
since 
may as well 


KEEPING SECTION HONEY. 


John F. Gates makes inquiry whether 
it was D. A. Jones that told about keep- 
ing section honey. ! think instead of 
the Jones family it was one of the 
Miller family. His testimony was ex- 
actly in harmony with that of Mr. Gates. 
Sections kept in attic or garret with no 
special care. Wasn’t it inthe same way 
that Hon. Eugene Secor kept some eight 
years ? 

OLD VS. NEW COMBS. 


Rev. S. Roese warns against using old, 
black combs. I wonder just how much 
there is in that. It would seem that 
with the accumulation of so many co- 
coons the walls ought to become thick, 
but when you actually examine them 
they appear thin, only the septum be- 
coming thick, and that has nothing to 
do with the capacity of the cell. He ob- 
jects to the cells being rounding instead 
of six-cornered. But isn’t it just as 
easy for the bees to keep it in the proper 
shape, andif it were best wouldn’t they 
keep it six-cornered ? Moreover, Grav- 
enhorst, a distinguished countryman of 
of Mr. Roese, objects to the way foun- 
dation is made—sharply six-cornered— 
and not rounding as the bees make it. 

Mr. Roese says every intelligent bee- 











keeper knows too well that every queen 
prefers bright combs to dark ones. I 
always supposed it was just the oppo- 
site. I’m sure it has been in many cases 
that I have noticed. If Mr. Roese will 
put in the middle of a colony a comb of 
brood, and then fill out on one side with 
old, black combs, and en the other with 
foundation or new combs, he will find 
the brood-nest extended on the sideof 
the old combs every time, unless his bees 
are different from mine. 

He is right in thinking that bees pre- 
fer old combs for storing, but not for the 
sake of leaving the newer combs for the 
queen. More than once I have put 
foundation in the brood-nest, and I 
never knew it to be filled with eggs while 
the bees put honey in the black combs 
beside it, but often I have known them 
to fill the frames of foundation with 
honey, leaving the black combs for the 
queen. 

Marengo, Ill. 

|*Doctor, our ‘‘ intelligent compositor ” 
is a lady, so she couldn’t vent 
on anybody. 
positor) 


** his 
No, she (the com- 
‘*setit up” in type just as she 
(Mrs. Atchiey) wrote it. Probably Mrs. 
A. can help you out, Doctor !—Eprror. | 
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Awards at {he Midwinter Fair. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY W. A. PRYAL. 


The awards on honey at the Midwinter 
Fair, held in San Francisco, have been 
made public, and I here give all those I 
am able to find mentioned in the San 
Francisco Examiner, of the 11th of 
July. As there seems to be no system 
followed in making or arranging the list 
of premiums, I had to hunt among the 
big beets, squash, apples, oranges, hay, 
grain, peanuts, etc., all of which are in- 
cluded in the department of horticul- 
ture, and in which honey is included. It 
is really a queer arrangement, and I 
suppose it will be revised, as must nearly 
all work done by the management of the 
Fair. 

Mr. J. F. McIntyre, of Fillmore, is 
given lst premium on extracted honey. 

A. G. Edmondson, of Ventura, 2nd 
premium on extracted honey. 


M. H. Mendleson, of Ventura, is the 
recipient of a special award (the highest 
given in any department) on comb and 
extracted honey. 
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InyoCompany, of Bishop, Inyo county, 
lst on comb honey. 

J. Archer, of New Jerusalem, Ven- 
tura county, lst on comb and extracted 
honey and bee-hive superior workman- 
ship. 

Schacht, Lemcke & Steiner, of San 
Francisco, lst on comb and extracted 
honey, said to have been produced in 
San Diego county. 

The honey exhibited in the Nevada 
State building was given a first award. 

The first prize that will be bestowed 
on the prize takers is a ‘** gold” medal, 
which the paper from which I have ob- 
tained the information above given, 
states ** cost 64 cents each.” 

All those given premiums are honey- 
producers except the San Francisco con- 
cern, whose display reminded me more 
of an exhibitof a fruit-canning company. 

I feel like poking some fun at the com- 
mittee on awards for the consideration 
it gave the only hive exhibited at the 
Fair. It is hard to tell whether Mr. 
Archer has a hive possessing superior 
merits as a bee-hive, or whether the hive 
is given a premium because it was made 
upin a special manner for exhibition 
purposes. From the fact that the com- 
mittee mentions that it has superior 
workmanship about it, and makes no 
other reference to it, I should suppose 
that the said committee saw nothing 
more about the hive to justify them in 
awarding it a gold medal, or as I should 
suppose, a share in such a medal along 
with his honey. 

North Temescal, Calif. 


iP? 


BY M. F. TATMAN. 

I have had over 2O years’ experience 
as a druggist, and had a good deal of 
trouble at first in making syrups for the 
various uses of the store in summer- 
time, when we used large quantities for 
the soda-fountain. By the hot-water 
process we could not always get a uni- 
form quality. If too thick it would 
crystallize; andif too thin, if not used 
soon, it would sour. 

Many years ago we commenced the 
cold-water process, and ever since we 
can make a uniform quality that will 
keep, I don’t know how long—probably 
indefinitely, without souring or crystal- 
lizing. 

Our plan is, to take a ten-gallon keg 
(a barrel could be used, if necessary, in 
the same way), knock out the head, and 








with it make a false bottom that will fit 
inside of the keg, boring the false bot- 
tom full of small auger-holes, putting in 
pegs to hold it up about 6 inches from 
the bottom of the keg; then take white 
flannel, about three or four thickness, 
and put it over the false bottom, stuffing 
itin around the edges soit all has to 
percolate ; then we dump in granulated 
sugar, about half full, then pour in cold 
water and let it percolate in the cellar 
or some room, and no kitchen or stove 
mussed up. 

The first run we draw off from the 
faucet below and dump back ; after that 
the syrupy is fit for the queen’s taste, or 
the bees either. All you have to do 
afterwards is to draw off the syrup and 
add more sugar and water. 

We have always fed our bees with 
this, when they needed winter feeding; 
with a barrel, a large quantity could be 
made in a short time. 

Rossville, Kans. 

{|The above article, which appeared 
first in Gleanings, was also copied by 
Bro. Alley, editor of the Apiculturist, 
who said that it ‘tis well worth S10 to 
any bee-keeper who has to feed his bees 
for winter.” Let’s see, $10 would pay 
for any leading bee-paper for 10 years, 
and here is just one suggestion that is 
worth iO years’ subscription! Verily, 
it payeth to take and read bee-papers.— 
EDITOR. | 
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Bee-Paralysis in the South. 


BY ‘* NOVICE.” 





Having noted in the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL for several issues during the 
last year, some allusions to this disease, 
and having had some experience with it 
myself, I write for the information of 
those who purchase queens to keep up 
or increase their stock, and for those 
who, like Prof. Cook, have had the dis- 
ease in the apiary, and on the return of 
hot weather have seen the symptoms 
almost disappear, and have begun to 
hope that they have seen the last of the 
malady. 

I have had the disease in my apiary 
for three years, and have watched it 
closely. I have tried the salt remedy, 


together with others, and have seen 
them all fail. The truth is, in my opin- 
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ion, the only correct method of dealing 
with theinfected colonies is to destroy 
the bees, combs and hives, and do it as 
soon as the first symptoms appear. 

J saw the disease make its first appear- 
ance in a colony purchased from a dealer 
in a distant State. It spread from that 
colony to the adjacent hives, and in the 
course of the first six months all of my 
colonies but about two were diseased. 
The bees lay in heaps before the hives, 
and the yard was strewn with the dead. 
They could be found under the flower- 
ing trees and bushes, dead with loads of 
pollen in the pollen-baskets, and float- 
ing in numbers on the surface of the 
river. Hot weather came, and the mor- 
tality decreased until I thought, like 
Prof. Cook, that my bees were all right 
again. Butas soon as the brood-rear- 
ing began the next spring, the malady 
reappeared, and was as bad as ever 
until summer came again, when all my 
colonies apparently recovered except 
one, in which the bees continued to die 
during the entire season. 

This last spring the same thing was 
repeated, and one-fourth of my entire 
stock of bees, during the honey-flow, 
stored absolutely no honey. One-eighth 
perished outright, and all my colonies 
suffered except two. At the present 
time, only an experienced eye could de- 
tect the presence of any diseased bees, 
and that in only about one hive in five. 
Some of the colonies that were so much 
reduced in the spring as to appear a 
bare handful of bees, are now as strong 
in numbers as could be desired. I fully 
expect that next year will be a repeti- 
tion of the same experience. 

I am now trying the experiment of re- 
queening. I have noticed that in every 
colony where the disease has been very 
bad, and there has been a perfect re- 
covery, that the old queen has been re- 
placed with a new one by the bees them- 
selves. I have reason to think that the 
infection is not serious until the queen 
is attacked, and that then her brood is 
hatched with the disease well developed 
in most cases. 

In a large percentage of my colonies a 
few diseased bees may be seen almost 
any time, but honey will be stored, and 
brood will be reared, and the colony be 
strong and populous. But suddenly the 
last stage of the malady will be reached, 
the queen become infected, and for all 
purpose of gathering honey, the colony 
becomes worthless, until another queen 
is reared. 

I have very little confidence in the 
success of the experiment of re-queen- 
ing, but thought that Il would give ita 








trial before doing what I fear must be 
resorted to in the end, namely, the en- 
tire destruction of all the bees and hives 
in order to put an end to the trouble. 


My experience leads me to believe that 
in the case of the queen, the infection 
may be latent for atime, and then break 
out and destroy her and the colony in 
which she may be. From a colony that 
had the disease a former year, and had 
become greatly reduced, and then thor- 
oughly recuperated after rearing a new 
queen, and which colony then showed 
no sign of the disease whatever, I took 
the queen and placed her in another 
apiary belonging to my brother, distant 
a quarter of a mile. There was no dis- 
ease among his bees. In three months 
this queen had developed the malady, 
and her progeny died by the thousand 
until at last the whole colony perished. 
The robber bees carried the infection to 
other hives, and my brother’s apiary has 
now several well-developed cases of the 
bee-paralysis. So I conclude that the 
infection may be carried by a queen 
which is apparently in perfect health. 
That it is so carried, is beyond all doubt. 


I suggest that every apiarist, who 
finds a diseased queen or colony sold 
him by a dealer, should at once advise 
the bee-keeping world of the fact, that 
this particular dealer has sold diseased 
bees, in order that the unscrupulous ven- 
dor may have no further opportunity to 
spread the disease. I think that the 
bee-papers should make it a point to 
keep their readers posted in regard to 
such matters, and that they should 
cheerfully publish such notices when 
offered. I think that no dealer_who has 
bee-paralysis in his apiary, ought ever 
to offer to sella queen. It isso insidi- 
ous inits approach, that the infection 
may be brought into the hive by rob- 
bers before there is much indication of 
its presence visible, even to a close ob- 
server. 

Bee-paralysis may not be a serious 
affection in the North, but it is in this 
section, killing out some colonies alto- 
gether, and so crippling the majority of 
those affected, that they can store but a 
small surplus. It is very contagious, 
and in this climate, at least, the pub- 


‘ lished remedies are of no avail. 


Columbia, Miss., July 5. 


——___$<—> 


A Binder for holding a year’s num- 
bers of the BEE JouRNAL we mail for 
only 50 cents; or clubbed with the 
JOURNAL for $1.40. 
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* Siar for Winter Stores,” 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY I. W. BECKWITH. 

The above is the subject of an article 
by R. L. Taylor, on page 20, and as 
bee-keepers are liable to be misled in 
their desire to economize, allow me to 
say a few words of ‘caution. 

If I thought I could winter my bees 
on 314 pounds of sugar syrup, and have 
the conditions of the colonies all that 
could be desired the forepart of April, I 
would extract the honey and trade it for 
sugar, even if I should have to give 
nearly 2 pounds for one. Sut i fear 
Mr. T.’s ‘‘economy” is more fanciful 
than real. In fact Ido not believe any 
colony of bees can live during the winter 
and until the forepartof Aprilon 2% 
pounds of any kind of food, as some of 
his did, and then bein condition that 
would suit me. - 

As Mr. Taylor has told us nothing to 
the contrary, I must conclude that 
syrup is not conducive to breeding, and 
by April I expect my hives to be pretty 
well supplied with young bees; and if 
Cheshire is correct in his experiments 
and conclusions, those bees could have 
reared but about three ounces of young, 
even supposing the old bees did not con- 
sume one drop for theirown subsistence. 

If he had told us the comparative con- 
dition of the two sets of bees in the 
spring, or will report the work they do 
during summer, there would be more 
knowledge gained from his experiment. 

As the syrup which he fed was pure 
carbon and water, and as honey is the 
same with the addition of asmall amount 
of other food, the bees could not re- 
quire much less sugar tan honey, and 
could rear no brood on syrup alone. 

Ft. Lupton, Colo. 


Bee-SiNgs—A Forced Admission, 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY EMM DEE. 

DEAR Mr. Epiror:—You may not 
have forgotten a communication from 
me some months ago, in which I so 
glowingly eulogized the noble perspicnity 
of the honey-bee; their remarkable in- 
telligence, and their artistic sense of 
colors and smells. And, inadvertently, 
how much more wholesome and seduc- 
tive are the odors that emanate from 
some persons (here I blush to think I 





was one of them), and hence their charm 
against bee-stings. 

Well, I take it all back; I beg toas- 
sure your thousands of readers that in 
view of present experiences, that en- 
thusiastic statement was all a mistake! 
My convictions have received a terrible 
shock! My confidence in the placid 
temper of the busy bees, has been enor- 
mously modified by abundant and pointed 
experiences! I-imagine my former arti- 
cle occasioned a broad smile on that 
practical prince in bee-culture, Dr. 
Miller, which a false pride makes this 
confession the more heroic because of 
what I now imagine his wise look, and 
his tell-tale wink of ‘*I told you so” im- 
plies. But I suppress all personal con- 
sideration of weakness to candidly ad- 
mit my egregious mistake, and further 
assure you that I am no exception what- 
ever. Indeed, I am exceedingly vulner- 
able to their stinging arguments—yes, 
and even admit that I must have be- 
come, of late, the special target for their 


venomous attacks ! 


Woe is me! that I should have misled 
any one to believe that their arsitocratic 
blood is proof against the assaults of 
these aggressive ‘‘critters;” that by a 
more fragrant odor of their gentler na- 
ture immunity can be enjoyed from the 
striking force of the poetic bee! Nay, 
my brethren, there’s nothing in it! Your 
blood and smells have nothing to do 
with the case. No matter where you 
were born, or what particular stock you 
came from, you've just got to take the 
medicine the bees have to give you, and 
no argument of inheritance, whether of 
rank or wealth, will in the least avail in 
the actions of these hot-ended * var- 
mints.” Else why should I have been 
stung in this swelling fashion? Fare- 
well, false hopes, farewell! 

Your penitent, 
Emm DER. 
— + 


Yellow Jasmine of the South 


Written Jor - 


Gleanings in Bee-Culture”’ 


BY DR. J. P. H. BROWN. 


The yellow jasmine (Gelsemiwm sem- 
pervirens) is a creeping, twining vine 
that grows in the southern portions of 
the United States from North Carolina 
to Mexico. It grows more luxuriantly 
on light sandy uplands thanin alluvial 
bottoms. It blooms in February and 
March, depending upon locality—earlier 
further South. When in full bloom it 


presents a beautiful sight with its yellow 
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trumpet-shaped flowers, covering the 
small bushes, often hanging in festoons, 
and twining around the trees, filling the 
air with strong yet pleasant perfume. 
Its duration of flowering is about two 
weeks, depending much upon the 
weather. When there are heavy rains 
and much wind, the blossoms fall. 

It belongs to the natural order Logani- 
acee, and is described botanically: 
‘“*Stem twining, smooth and shining; 
leaves perennial, opposite, lanceolate, 
entire, dark green above and paler be- 
neath; petioles short; the flowers are 


| 


More largely taken it occasions dizziness, 
dimness of vision, dilated pupil, general 
muscular debility, and universal pros- 
tration.” 

Prof. T. G. Wormley obtained an 
alkaloid extract from the plant, which 
he termed ‘‘ gelsemine”—a powerful 
poison. One-eighth of a grain injected 
into astrong cat killed it in one and a 
half hours. 

Dr. W. H. Burt, in his work on 
‘* Materia Medica,” remarks in regard 
to the poisonous effects of gelsemium: 

**The retention of consciousness until 


The Poisonous Honey-Plant of the South. 


in axillary clusters of a deep yellow 
color, and fragrant; calyx five-parted, 
corolla funnel-shaped, with a spreading 
border, five-lobed, nearly equal; anthers 
oblong, style long and slender; stigmas 
two, two-parted; capsules elliptical, 
flat, two-valved, two-celled ; seeds flat, 
attached to the margin of the valves.” 
All parts of the plant possess poison- 
ous properties. Drs. Wood and Bache, 
in their ‘‘ United States Dispensatory,” 
describe the poisonous effects as com- 
mencing ‘‘ with sensations of languor 
with muscular relaxation, so that the 
subject finds some difficulty in moving 
the eyelids and keeping the jaws closed. 


very late in the poisoning, both in man 
and in the Jower animals, shows that the 
drug has very little power over the 
higher cerebrum, although the drowsi- 
ness and the final loss of consciousness 
prove thatit is not entirely devoid of 
such influence. The two most promi- 
nent symptoms caused by the drug are 
the convulsions and paralysis.” 

The hive-bee will work on the bloom; 
but it seems more from necessity than 
choice; for, when other forage is acces- 
sible, you rarely see a bee on it. The 
Italians frequent it much more than the 
blacks; in fact, it is rare that you see 
one of the latter on it. The flower yields 
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more pollen than honey; and what nec- 
tar is gathered is used up in breeding, 
so itis seldom that any is stored. Still, 
we have many cases on record where it 
had been stored, and, when eaten, 
caused all the symptoms of gelsemium 
poisoning. 

It is very easily told when bees are 
working on gelsemium. The flower, 
being trumpet-shaped, they have to 
craw! in to get access to the pollen and 
nectar; and in turning around, their 
whole body becomes coated with the 
bright-yellow grains of pollen. 

Whether the product of the jasmine- 
blossoms has any poisonous effect upon 
the bee is a question that has been dis- 
cussed toa limited extent, pro and con. 
Those who took the negative side of the 
question were mostly persons who knew 
very little about the plant. To arrive 
at correct conclusions ina matter of this 
kind requires a long-extended observa- 
tion, assisted by many demonstrative ex- 
periments. I have been conducting ob- 
servations for the last 25 years, to de- 
termine this question, and I am satis- 
fied that bees are susceptible to the 
product contained in the 
gelsemium bloom. At first they seem 
to be taken with a sort of shaking, or 
convulsion: the abdomen swells; they 
tremble, and either crawl or are carried 
out of the hive. If the colony is strong, 
half a pint to a pint of dead bees can be 
found in front of the entrance every 24 
hours. Your black colonies will show 
very few. The trouble will be kept up 
during the duration of the bloom, and 
cease as soon as the flowering is past. 
The affliction (if I may so term it) is 
less perceptible during a stress of bad 
weather. Itcan also be controlled by 
feeding or by drawing the attention of 
the bees from the bloom. 

As formerly stated, asquoted from the 
highest medical authorities, the poison- 
ous effects of gelsemium are more per- 
ceptible on the nervous ganglia than 
upon the cerebrum. This, no doubt, 
explains the susceptibility of the bee to 
the action of this poison, as the nervous 
system of the bee consists in a great 
measure of a series of nerve ganglia. 

Augusta, Ga. 


poisonous 
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One-Cent Postage Stamps we 
prefer whenever it is necessary to send 
stamps for fractions of a dollar. By re- 
membering this, you will greatly oblige us. 
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ta" ‘The Bee Journal is just what 
every bee-keeper ought to have.’’—Frank 
Gruner, of Wisconsin, July 27, 1894. 





Feeding Bees Inside the Hive, 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY EDWIN BEVINS. 





I had two colonies of bees last spring 
which I desired to have swarm early and 
often (just as some persons are told to 
vote), and for that purpose I commenced 
stimulative feeding about the middle of 
May. I did not like to feed at the en- 
trance, and I thought it would be a good 
deal of trouble to feed in the hive. I 
had seen no method described to feed 
above the bees and at the same time con- 
fine the heat. ‘To do this, I took a piece 
of two-inch plank, six inches wide, and 
long enough to fit loosely in an empty 
super when placed across the frames of 
the hive. With an axe I cut out one 
side of the plank, so as to make a trough 
that would hold nearly a pint, then I 
nailed strips across each end of the 
trough, so as to make a bee-space be- 
tween it and the frames, and then made 
a bridge a trifle wider than the trough, 
with end pieces just wide enough to give 
a bee-space between the trough and the 
bridge. 

The trough I placed in a super across 
the front end of the hive, leaving space 
for the bees to enter between it and the 
end of the super. I then put on the 
bridge close up to the end of the super, 
and placed a partly-filled chaff cushion 
over the frames behind it. The unfilled 
end of the cushion was laid over the 
bridge. When I wanted to feed, I turned 
back this unfilled end, raised the bridge 
up against the end of the super, and 
poured in the feed froma gallon meas- 
ure. I never lost a bee by drowning. If 
any bees were in the trougha puff or 
two of smoke hustled them out. 

There are probably better methods of 
stimulative feeding, but none other oc- 
curred to me when I wanted to feed, 
and this answered its purpose very well. 
I fed at intervals of three or four days 
until it was time for the honey-flow to 
begin, but when that time came, there 
was no honey-flow, and so I had my 
labor for my pains, so far as increase is 
concerned. 

There has been a little honey coming 
in since about the 20th of June, and 
the colonies thus treated will give me all 
the surplus I shall get this season. The 
hives were overflowing with bees early 
in June, but seeing that I was to get no 
swarms, I put on sections about the 


2Oth, and these two colonies have just 
about filled a 24-pound case each. One 
other colony of Italians treated similarly 
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has done just as well. Blacks and hy- 
brids equally strong have done little or 
nothing in the way of surplus. 

There will be but little honey gathered 
in southern Iowa this season, and there 
will be no increase at all of colonies. If 
this droutb continues much longer pan- 
cakes will have to be sweetened with 
sorghum molasses, as there will be no 
corn raised to pay for sugar. Sorghum 
isa drouth-resisting plant, and there is 
a small show for that to make a crop. 
Hurrah for sorghum, and down with the 
sugar trust! 

Leon, Iowa, July 16. 


ee 


Some Short Mistakes in Bee-Keeping. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY CHAS. L. STRICKLAND. 


To think that the man who never 
made a success at anything tried, will 
make a success with bees. 

To try to keep 100 colonies where 50 
would starve. 

To neglect to give the bees proper 
care in spring and fall—in fact all the 
time—and hope for generous returns. 


To neglect to put the bees away into 
winter quarters in good condition, then 
expect to find them strong in the dawn 
of early spring. 

To rob them of their stores too late 
for them to replenish, thus causing them 
to starve, then blame them for perishing, 
and curse your luck. 


To try to use all patent hives and ap- 
pliances because some _ oily-tongued 
agent tells him to, and expect to suc- 
ceed. 

To ventilate his hives with cracks in 
the roof and knot-holes in the bottom. 

To keep plenty of weak colonies on 
hand, and expect to escape the ravages 
of the comb grub by using a moth-proof 
hive. ‘* Nonsense !” 

To fail to put on the surplus cases at 
the right time, then blame God, nature 
and the bees for no surplus. ‘* Watch, 
work and wait,” must be your motto in 
hoping for success. 

To let the grass and weeds grow so 
rank around the hives that the bees 
can’t find them, then expect to become a 
prince in the business. 

To use old-fogy dog-box hives, whose 
internal mechanism you cannot view 
without cutting out the combs, then ex- 
pect to become scientific. 





To allow dirt and filth to accumulate 
on the bottom-boards of the hives, as a 
hot-bed for the propagation of moths. 


To buy an extractor before you know 
what to extract from—one-pound sec- 
tions or brood-nest. 


To boast of your knowledge—talk 
about drones laying eggs, and the queen 
being the king-bee. 

To try to keep bees and not take a 
good bee-paper, and have some books on 
bee-culture at hand, with which you are 
well acquainted, and think yourself a 
bee-master. 

To expect to reap wonderful results 
with bees, without labor, knowledge, 
patience and costs. ‘*No excellence 
without labor.” 


To become cranky, and think no one 
else keeps bees as you do. This is a pro- 
gressive age. 

To grumble because you have to feed 
your bees some seasons. Don’t you feed 
and care for other kinds of stock? To 
expect to derive an income from your 
bees with no outlay, is not ‘“‘ according 
to Hoyle,” and won’t pan out. 

Maryville, Mo. 
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Moving Bees a Long Distance. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY JOHN A. BALMER. 


It was a long journey my 14 colonies 
of bees took, leaving Vincennes, Ind., 
on May 15th, and Janding at Pullman, 
Wash., on May 24th—2,300 miles on a 
freight car. They were shut up on the 
14th, and not opened until the 25th, 
making the duration of their confinement 
eleven days. 

Now you want to know how they stood 
the trip? First, let me tell how they 
were packed. 

All were in dovetailed, 8-frame hives, 
Hoffman frames. I nailed on the bot- 
tom boards, and tacked a strip of wire- 
cloth across the entrance. The hive 
cover was removed, cloth taken off the 
frames, and a special frame fitting the 
top of the hive, and entirely covered 
with wire-cloth, was securely nailed on. 
The end-pieces of the frame on which 
the wire-cloth was nailed, projected one 
inch higher than the sides—this to allow 
the hives to be stacked up, and still 
allow plenty of ventilation for the bees. 
The brood-nest was disturbed to the ex- 
tent of taking out three frames, and 
empty ones put in their places, a la Jen- 
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nie Atchley. This to give them more 


air and room. 
I chartered a car, put in all my house- 


hold effects, horse, dogs, bees, etc., and 
an attendant went with the stock. I 
put asponge on top of the wire-cloth 
covering each hive, and instructed the 
manin careof the stock to wet these 
Sponges every day. As the hives were 
very light in stores, and the broood-nests 
were filled with brood, I sent along a 


large tin of honey, and ordered a little 
of this put on top of the wire-cloth each 
day. 

The weather was exceedingly warm 
when they were nailed up, and the first 
two days of the journey was also very 
hot. The balance of the way the 
weather was cool. Noneof the frames 
were wired, and the combs were a mixed 
lot, old and new. 

On opening them at Pullman, all were 
in very bad condition; four of the colo- 
nies were dead, the combs having melted 
down. In the remaining ten hives there 
were more or less dead bees. Nursing 
seemed to have been neglected, and the 
young bees suffered in consequence. All 
the queens had stopped laying, and it 
was quite two weeks after they were set 
down here, before the queens regained 
their accustomed inclination to Jay. 
Three of my best queens were amongst 
the ten that were saved. 


our favor here—we 
ground with bees—no 
Snake River, 18 miles 


One thing is in 
are first on the 
bees nearer than 


away. No trouble to weed out black 
blood here. 
Later I may tell how bees doin the 


far-famed Palouse valley. If bees could 
gather honey from wheat, the country 
around here would be a bonanza four the 
bee-man! 

Pullman, Wash., July 23. 

—- ° 

Back Numbers.We have quite a 
good many odd numbers of the BEE Jour- 
NAL on hand, running back for perhaps 10 
We had some enquiry for 
such back numbers, have decided to 
let them go at one cent per copy, postpaid. 


years have 


and 


Any new subscribers who would like to see 
such back copies of the Ber JOURNAL can 
send us any number of cents they wish, 
and we wiil mail them as many copies, all 
of different dates. Please say, when order- 
ing, back of just what date you would like 
to have them. It must be previous to Jan. 
1, 1894 
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Best Honey-Flow for Years. 


We are having the best 
that we have had for years. The bass- 
wood is furnishing more nectar than I 
ever knew it to yield before, but the dry 
weather at present will cut the fall crop 
short. OTTO BANKER. 

Golden Gate, Minn., July 30. 


honey-flow 
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Dry Weather—But Little Honey. 


I have about 8O colonies, and the 
weather is the dryest it has ever been 
here—so old settlers say. The pastures 
will burn. I got a little honey from 
basswood—that is the only surplus. 
sasswood bloomed very heavy, but did 
not last long. A. E. Coo.ey. 

Mt. Hope, Wis., July 29. 
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Fair Yield from Basswood. 


We had a fair run on basswood, but 
aside from this we have had very little 
honey this season. There has been 
more than usual buckwheat sown, owing 
to our extreme wet when the other 
grains should have been sown, so we are 
hoping that the bees will fill up for 
winter, at least, from this source. 

G. M. Doouirr_e. 

sorodino, N. Y., July 30. 
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Fair Bee-Season—Basswood Bloom. 


This season for bees has been fair. 
The forepart of the season was poor, 
owing to clover being winter-killed. So 
there was nothing for bees to work on 
until the last of June, when they began 
to gather honey from a bush called 
‘*niue-bark” or ‘*buck-bush,” which 
kept them in working trim until bass- 
wood bloomed. They worked on bass- 


wood blossoms about 10 days, gather- 
ing considerable honey during that time; 
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then the blossoms fell off, and the bees 
have been working on those old, dried- 
up blossoms on the ground for teu days, 
and they seem to have gathered more 
honey from them than they did when 
they were on the trees. The nectar that 
had been secreted in the blossoms while 
on the trees had remained in them and 
fell off, instead of being washed out 
by rains, as is usually the case when we 
have rains; (but we have dispensed 
with those wet, nasty things called 
rains, and for six weeks have been doing 
without them!) The dew falling on 
these dried blossoms has moistened them 
enough so the bees could sip the nectar 
from them. Wa. H. BRIGHT. 
Mazeppa, Minn., July 3V. 
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Very Satisfactory Season. 


The spring was cold and wet, but the 
weather came around all right after a 
time, and white and Alsike clover and 
raspberry blossoms were abundant in 
their season. The yield of honey from 
these sources was about all that could be 
desired, while since basswood opened up 
(on July 15th) the bees have been in 
ecstasies. Taken all together, the sea- 
son has been very satisfactory. 

E. W. CHAPIN. 

Marion, Mich., July 28. 





Experience and Honey. 


I have just taken off 150 pounds of 
white clover honey in one-pound sec- 
tions. I have four colonies, and had 
one swarm this year. ‘The bees are still 
working in the sections. My neighbors 
say I can’t learn anything out of bee- 
papers. They have had 40 years’ ex- 
perience and don’t want any paper to 
tell them anything. They have the ex- 
perience and I have the honey. 

CHAS. J. BECK. 

Redding Ridge, Conn., July 31. 


Bee-Keeping in Maine. 


Never having seen anything in the 
columns of the BEE JOURNAL from this 
section, I thought an attempt from a 
smal] source might induce some of the 
bee-keepers here to send in something 
of interest. 

Though our summer seasons are short, 
they make up for it with a nearly con- 
tinuous succession of honey-producing 
blossoms, and a good honey crop is as- 
sured. White clover and Alsike bloomed 
profusely, and a weed, commonly called 





‘* fire-weed,” furnishing a beautiful white 
honey of mild flavor, is just coming into 
bloom. 

One of our most prominent bee-keep- 
ers, Edward Tarr, of ‘‘ Haystack Api- 
ary,” had his first swarm on May 31st, 
with 25 pounds of surplus honey from 
willow, maple and dandelion early in 
June from one colony. I think Mr. 
Tarr could furnish much of interest to 
the readers of the Ber JouRNAL in this 
section, at least. 

I had a swarm issue on June 15th 
that 1 hived in a 10-frame Simplicity 
hive, with starters. In a few days I 
gave them 48 pound boxes with starters. 
On July 21st I took off 40 pounds of 
honey, all nicely capped. The parent 
colony has 40 pounds nearly ready. 

I find the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL in- 
dispensable. O. B. GRIFFIN. 

Caribou, Maine, July 25. 





Bees Did Very Well. 


Bees did very well-here till within the 
last two weeks. They have stored all 
the way from 25 to 100 pounds of sur- 
plus honey to the colony. 

Won. PLYMELL. 

Choctaw City, Okla. T., July 30. 





Nothing But Honey-Dew. 


Never before in my experience of 16 
years’ bee-keeping have I had reason to 
complain of the quality of honey pro- 
duced in southern Indiana; but this 
season ‘‘caps the climax.” Honey-dew 
in its purity! That, and that only, is 
the product of the honey crop in this 
part of the State. The cold, wet spring 
prevented the usual supply of fruit- 
bloom and poplar, and left nothing but 
honey-dew to be gathered, and not much 
of that. It has been the poorest season 
I ever knew, but lam not so much dis- 
couraged, and will still ‘‘ Hope on, hope 
ever.” W. C. R. Kemp. 

Orleans, Ind., Aug. 1. 





A Full Crop of Comb Honey. 


It has been excessively dry, and I fear 
bee-keepers on this side of Ontario have 
suffered, having visited several, and 
have had several communications re- 
porting short crops—about one-half of 
last year’s, which is poor encourage- 
ment for the business. 

I am happy to state that I havea full 
crop of comb honey, an average of 77 
4\4%x4\4%x1% sections per colony, and 
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have extracted 100 pounds per colony, 
with the supers full on the hives, ready 
to extract. Sweet clover is good for 
three weeks yet. I wish you could see 
our pasturage now. The Island is as 
white with clover as the paper I write 
on. I have been successful in mating 
every queen so far this season, having 
four times the number of drones of any 
year since I commenced. 

In looking across the lake I see the 
appearance of a storm in the south— 
may it reach us before morning and 
cheer the thirsty ground ! 

JoHN McARTHUR. 

Toronto, Ont., July 21. 


——-- ~—me + -- 


Poor Season—The Sulphur Cure. 


This has been a very poor season for 
honey. The drouth last fall and frost 
in March killed nearly all the white 
clover in this locality. I have 10 colo- 
nies and have only taken off about LOO 
pounds of honey, and prospects for more 
are not flattering, the weather being 
very dry. 

I had two colonies that had the 
‘* nameless bee-disease ;” I tried the sul- 
phur cure that 1 saw in the BEE JouR- 
NAL, and am glad to say they are all right 
now. Thereis no sign of the disease 
left. I could not think of keeping bees 
and not take the ‘told reliable” BEE 
JOURNAL. N. W. SHULTZ. 

Shreve, Ohio, July 30. 





Queens and Queen-Rearing.— 
If you want to know how to have queens 
fertilized in upper stories while the old 
queen is still laying below; how you may 
safely introduce any queen, at any time of 
the year when bees can fly; all about the 
different races of bees; all about shipping 
queens, queen-cages, candy for queen- 
cages, etc.; all about forming nuclei, mul- 
tiplying or uniting bees, or weak colonies, 
ete.; or, in fact, everything about the 
queen-business which you may want to 
know—send for Doolittle’s ‘Scientific 
Queen-Rearning’’—a book of over 170 

ages, Which is as interesting as a story. 

{ere are some good offers of this excellent 
book: 

sound in cloth, postpaid, $1.00; or clubbed 
with the Bee JourNAL for one year—both 
for only $1.65 ; or given free as a premium 
for sending us three new subscribers to the 
Bee JOURNAL for a year at $1.00 each. 

Bound in paper cover, postpaid, 65 cents; 
or given free asa premium for sending us 
two new subscribers; or clubbed with the 
Bee JOURNAL a year—both for only $1.40. 
Send all orders to the BEE JOURNAL office. 


>.< 


Have You Read page 143 yet? 





Honey & Beeswax Market Quotations. 


ALBANY, N. Y., July 12.— The honey 
market is not fairly opened yet, but there is 
some demand aud we think we are going to 
have good sales. We quote: White clover, 
new comb, 14c.; extracted, 7c. H.R. W. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., May 14.—Trade is very 
slow, and we have still a liberal stock on 
hand. We quote: Fancy comb, 13@l4c.; 
choice, 11@12¢.; dark and common grades, 
8@9c. Beeswax, 25@30c. B. & Co. 


CHICAGO, Ixu., July 27.—The new crop of 
honey is coming to market io small lots so 
far. but many consignments have been ot 
high character, and sold at 15@16c.—this for 
white comb, properly packed in small cases 
with a gla:s exposure on one side. Extracted 
without special change—brings 5@7c., accord- 
ing to color and quality. Beeswax sells read- 
ily at 23@25ce. A. B. & Co. 


CHICAGO, Ixt., July 28.—We have received 
afew shipments of new comb—fancy stock 
for whicn we obtained 1l6c. It is impossibe to 
advise shippers at this early da e as to the 
disposition of their stock. We would advise, 
however, not to be too anxious to place their 
honey on this market until say the middle or 
last week of August. Owing to the severe 
hot weather and dull business at present. it 
would sell slow. We quote: Fancy comb, 
16¢c.; No. 1, 15c Extracted, 7c. Beeswax, 
24c. J.A.L. 


CINCINNATI, O., July 18.—Demand in gen- 
eral is slow for all kinds of honey. but we 
have made large sales lately of choice white 
comb honey of last year’s crop, clearing out 
our market. We quote: Choice white comb, 
12@14c. There is aslow demand for extract- 
ed at 4@6c. 

Beeswax is in fair demand at 20@23c. for 
good to choice yellow. C. F. M. & 8. 

NEW YORK, N. Y., May 25.—New crop of 
Southern honey is arriving freely. The 
market is well supplied and demand very 
light. We quote: Common grade, 50c. per 
gal.; choice, 55@60c. Beeswax is firm “ee 


List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers, 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 





Chicago, Ills. 
J. A. LAMON, 43 South Water St. 
RK. A. BURNETT & Co., 163 South Water Street. 
New York, N. W. 
F. I. SAGE & SON, 183 Reade Street. 
HILDRETH BROS. & SEGELKEN, 
28 & 30 West Broadway. 
CHAS. ISRAEL & Bros,, 110 Hudson 8t. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
HAMBLIN & BEAKsS, 514 Walnut Street. 
CLEMOMS-MASON CoM. Co., 521 Walnut St. 
Albany, N. Y. 
H. R. WRIGHT, 326 & 328 Broadway. 
Buffalo, N. YY. 
BATTERSON & Co., 167 & 169 Scott St. 


Hamilton, Ills. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
C F, Murs & Son, cor. Freeman & Central avs. 
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